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The Frick Collection owes the quality of its 
exhibitions, public programs, and research 
activities to the many people who care about it 
most deeply, first among them its Trustees. The 
Board of Trustees is a highly engaged group, 
and I am delighted to welcome two wonder¬ 
ful new voices to its ranks, Barbara G. Fleischman and Jean-Marie Eveillard. For more 
than forty years, Mrs. Fleischman has been a major supporter of cultural institutions 
both here and abroad, including the British Museum, the J. Paul Getty Museum, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, where she serves as the president of its Archives of American Art. 
Jean-Marie Eveillard is a senior adviser for the First Eagle Global, Gold, Overseas, and 
U.S. Value Funds and a noted and oft-quoted financial commentator. Mrs. Fleischman 
and Mr. Eveillard not only bring to the Frick years of experience supporting institutions 
in the arts, education, and social services, but also have demonstrated a clear appreciation 
and concern for The Frick Collection and its custodianship. It will be a great pleasure to 
work with them as we move forward. 

I am pleased to announce that the National Endowment for the Humanities has 
awarded the Frick a $350,000 challenge grant to fund a two-year project to digitize—and 
make available online—15,000 negatives from the Library’s collection. Most of the nega¬ 
tives, which were made between 1922 and 1967, document American works of art in private 
homes and small public collections throughout the United States. They record paintings 
that generally are not well known, and they are, in some instances, the only extant images 
of works that have been subsequently lost, stolen, or destroyed. Together with the Library’s 
extensive firsthand information about the paintings, the negatives are an irreplaceable 
resource for the history of American art and art collecting, social history, material culture, 
and genealogy. We are grateful to the National Endowment for the Humanities for so 
generously funding this important project. 

Following the success of the Director’s Trip to California in March, I will be leading 
a group of patrons to Italy in October, on a tour inspired by the recent special exhibition 
Andrea Riccio: Renaissance Master of Bronze. Along with Curator Denise Allen, we will 
embark on a one-of-a-kind exploration of Renaissance culture in the Veneto between 
1450 and 1530. This trip not only will provide a wonderful opportunity to view superla¬ 
tive works of art in their original architectural and cultural settings, but also will enhance 
our appreciation of the region that inspired artists such as Giotto, Bellini, Giorgione, and 
Titian. For more information about this or other upcoming Director’s Trips, please con¬ 
tact Caitlin Davis at (212) 547-0697. 

As always, there are many activities taking place here this season. I wish you an enjoy¬ 
able summer, and I hope that you will include a visit to the Frick among your plans. Thank 
you for your ongoing interest and support. 



Kind regards, 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Portraits, Pastels, Prints 

Whistler in The Frick Collection 

June 2 through August 23, 2009 


B etween 1914 and 1919, Henry Clay 
Frick acquired twenty works by James 
McNeill Whistler: five paintings, three pas¬ 
tels, and twelve prints, a remarkable ensem¬ 
ble that represents the breadth of Whistlers 
artistic activity and testifies to Fricks taste as 
a collector. This summer, the museums four 
full-length portraits and single evocative 
seascape by Whistler will be displayed in the 
Oval Room; in the Cabinet, twelve etchings 
and three pastels from his Venetian sojourn 
of 1879-80 will be brought together for the 
first time in more than twenty years. Dating 
from 1866 to 1892, these works demonstrate 
the continuity of Whistler’s aesthetic con¬ 
cerns across three distinct media. 

Whistler was born in Massachusetts in 
1834. His father was a distinguished civil 
engineer whose career took the family to 
St. Petersburg, Russia, when Whistler was 
only nine years old. He showed an early 
aptitude for drawing and studied art in both 
St. Petersburg and London. After his fathers 
death, he returned to New England and, in 
1851, enrolled in West Point (his father’s alma 
mater). An indifferent student—though 
he excelled at drawing and in French—he 
was expelled three years later. At twenty- 
one, Whistler sailed for Europe, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. 

For most of his long career Whistler 
worked in London, where his reputation for 

right: 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), Symphony in 
Grey and Green: The Ocean , 1866, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Whistler, Symphony in Flesh Colour and Pink: Portrait 
of Mrs Frances Leyland , 1871-74, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


dandyism rivaled that of his friend Oscar 
Wilde. Passionate, opinionated, and devas- 
tatingly witty, Whistler positioned himself 
at the center of contemporary debates about 
art’s purpose. He emerged as an advocate of 
Aestheticism, a movement that promoted 
the unity of art and design and embraced the 
concept of “art for art’s sake.” As Whistler put 
it, “Art should be independent of all clap¬ 
trap—should stand alone...and appeal to 
the artistic sense of eye or ear, without con¬ 
founding this with emotions entirely foreign 
to it.” He once remarked that a picture was 
“a problem that I attempt to solve.” He chal¬ 
lenged himself to create beauty through the 
arrangement of shape, color, light, and line. 
Whistler strove to form a visual harmony 


among these elements, enveloping the fea¬ 
tures of his land- and seascapes in paint¬ 
erly atmosphere and wrapping the subjects 
of his portraits in veils of color. Inspired 
by Baudelaire’s notion of the correspon¬ 
dence between the arts of painting and 
music, Whistler often likened his portraits 
and landscapes to musical compositions, 
entitling them “Symphony,” “Harmony,” or 
“Nocturne.” 

Promoting his aesthetic principles with 
characteristic outspokenness, Whistler 
became a familiar presence at galleries and 
salons and in the pages of newspapers. With 
his avant-garde approach to painting and 
carefully cultivated public persona, he delib¬ 
erately provoked the leaders of London’s art 
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establishment. In 1877, the critic John Ruskin 
ridiculed the abstraction of Whistler’s 
Nocturne in Black and Gold , accusing him 
of “flinging a pot of paint in the public’s 
face.” The artist countered by successfully 
suing Ruskin for libel. Though his legal 
expenses ultimately forced him into bank¬ 
ruptcy, Whistler’s famous victory was later 
deemed a triumph for modern art. 

The Frick’s Symphony in Grey and Green: 
The Ocean (opposite page) foreshadows the 
Nocturnes that would cause such contro¬ 
versy during the following decade. Painted 
in 1866, the picture presents a view out to 
sea from the harbor of Valparaiso, Chile. 
Whistler traveled to the port city—which 
was then under Spanish blockade—with the 
vague intention of participating in the mili¬ 
tary conflict. Though shells hurtled through 
the air during his stay, the painting suggests 
none of this drama. Employing a serene 
palette and spare composition, Whistler pre¬ 
sents a handful of ships as shadowy forms 
suspended between sea and sky. The ships 
may allude to the blockade, but any speci¬ 
ficity of time and place has been effaced in 
favor of a nuanced spectrum of gray and 
green tones. In preparation for an exhibition 
in 1872, Whistler added a spray of bamboo 
and the rectangular cartouche containing his 
butterfly signature to the painting’s lower- 
right corner. Inspired by Japanese woodblock 
prints, the artist regularly incorporated these 
decorative elements into his work from the 
early 1870s. 

Whistler’s refined Aestheticism made 
him an appealing choice for wealthy patrons 
eager to present themselves in an elegant, 
forward-looking style, and he became one 
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of the greatest society portraitists of his age. 
The Frick’s Symphony in Flesh Colour and 
Pink: Portrait of Mrs Frances Leyland (page 3) 
was commissioned in 1871 by the Liverpool 
shipping magnate Frederick Leyland, one of 
the painter’s most important early support¬ 
ers. Whistler and Frances Leyland had a close 
friendship, one that he sought to honor by 
achieving a total harmony of art and design 
in her portrait. She wears a loose diaphanous 
gown devised by the artist himself, showing 
off its appliqued train with her back to the 
viewer and turning left to reveal her elegant 
profile. Whistler treats many elements of the 
painting—from her transparent, ribboned 
sleeves to the carpet and parquet floor—as 
fields for decorative display. Borrowing spa¬ 
tial conventions from the Japanese prints 
he admired, he shows the checkered rug 
and floor flattened against the picture plane 
rather than receding into space. The palette 
of pink and mulberry tones was inspired by 
Mrs. Leyland’s pale complexion and auburn 
hair. Whistler often employed one or two 
dominant colors to unify his paintings. In 
the Frick’s Arrangement in Brown and Black: 
Portrait of Miss Rosa Corder (1876-78) and 
Arrangement in Black and Gold: Portrait 
of Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac 
(1891-92), he mined the expressive possibili¬ 
ties of a somber palette, inspired in part by 
Dutch and Spanish painting of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 


left: 

Whistler, Harmony in Pink and Grey: Portrait of Lady 
Meux , 1881-82, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Whistler, The Cemetery , 1879, pastel on brown paper, 
The Frick Collection 
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Whistlers gifts as a portraitist were 
matched by a willfulness that infuriated even 
his most ardent supporters. A quarrel with 
Leyland over payment laid the foundation 
for his financial troubles, and, after his bank¬ 
ruptcy in 1879, he found himself less in 
demand among the upper classes. His for¬ 
tunes had not improved by 1881, when he 
met Valerie Meux, a former actress whose 
scandalous marriage to a wealthy baronet had 
made her notorious. Intent on fashioning a 
new image for herself at a time when it was, 
according to one critic, “an act of courage to 
have oneself painted by Whistler,” Meux com¬ 
missioned three full-scale portraits from him 
in 1881. The Frick Collections Harmony in 
Pink and Grey: Portrait of Lady Meux (oppo¬ 
site page) is as much an exploration of color 
and texture as it is a perceptive likeness—bril¬ 
liant passages of pink satin and semitranspar¬ 
ent chiffon cascade to the floor, while Lady 
Meux’s defiant pose and bold gaze make clear 
that she is a woman unafraid of attention. In 
this respect, artist and subject were very much 
alike. She reflected on their relationship in a 
letter of 1892 to Whistler: “you 8c I always get 
on well together[.] I suppose we are both a 
little eccentric and not loved by all the world, 
personally I am glad of it as I should prefer 
a little hate.” Praise for Whistlers portraits 
of Lady Meux prompted more commissions, 
and these, together with the eventual success 
of his Venice etchings and pastels, helped to 
improve his finances. 

Whistler’s Venice works were the result 
of a much-needed commission from the 
Fine Arts Society, which charged him to 
complete twelve etchings of the city within 
three months, so that the prints could be 


issued in time for Christmas. Whistler trav¬ 
eled to Venice in September 1879, not long 
after declaring bankruptcy. With no impetus 
to return to London, where his belongings 
were soon to be auctioned off to settle his 
accounts, he remained in Italy for more than 
a year, creating approximately fifty etchings 
and one hundred pastels. To reassure his 
patrons at the Fine Arts Society, he wrote to 
them extolling the virtues of his new prints 
in comparison to his etchings of the 1860s: 
“The ‘Venice’.. .will be superb—and you may 
double your bets all round... I have learned 
to know a Venice in Venice that others seem 
never to have perceived... The etchings them¬ 
selves are far more delicate in execution, 
more beautiful in subject, and more impor¬ 
tant in interest than any of the old set.” The 
twelve etchings of the Fine Arts Society com¬ 
mission, which came to be known as the First 
Venice Set, are among the most beautiful in 
his oeuvre. The Frick’s First Venice Set will 
be displayed in the Cabinet alongside three 
vibrant pastels from this period. 


Whistler’s notion of representing “a 
Venice in Venice” is revealed in his prefer¬ 
ence for depicting the city and its inhabitants 
in quiet moments, glimpsed from narrow 
canals and second-story windows. As one 
scholar observed, Whistler aimed to cap¬ 
ture “the essence of the crumbling city: its 
texture, its light, its distinctive enclosed calli 
[streets] and piazze [squares], and its unique 
‘floating’ quality.” His approach marked a 
deliberate departure from the tradition of 
vedute, topographical views of the city’s 
principal sites, such as San Marco and the 
Grand Canal. Determined to present Venice’s 
ethereal beauty in a new way, Whistler set 
out on foot or by gondola, carrying thin 
copper etching plates wrapped in paper and 
etching tools stuck in a cork in his pocket. 
He expressed amazement at the wealth of 
subjects Venice presented, writing to a friend 
in April 1880 that “marvels...wait for me at 
every turn—Indeed that is the danger of the 
place—You are perfectly bewildered with the 
entanglement of beautiful things!” 
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The First Venice Set displays the full 
range of Whistlers subjects and techniques 
from his Venice period, ranging from densely 
hatched studies of narrow passageways and 
shadowy doorways to open vistas of the city 
and lagoon. He explored similar subjects 
in pastel, and his engagement with these 
new themes inspired a fresh approach to 
both media. The artist’s interest in capturing 
effects of light and atmosphere is evident 
in The Cemetery (page 5), which dates from 
the first few months of his stay. Drawn 
while aboard a gondola, this work depicts 
the cemetery island of San Michele, with its 
church, clock tower, and walled gardens. The 
church’s white marble facade shines in the 
bright midday sun, and Whistler captures 
its reflection on the rippling water with 
quick horizontal strokes. The application of 
pastel is particularly thick in the sky, where 
Whistler rubbed different colored chalks 
together to create a haze around the horizon. 

Whistler’s etchings of the lagoon at vari¬ 
ous times of day are the images most closely 
associated with his Venetian period. In Little 
Lagoon (right), gondoliers ply their small 
crafts around a ship moored for evening. 
The structure of this steep composition 
reveals Whistler’s study of Japanese wood¬ 
block prints. Two posts in the left foreground 
anchor the image. The ship’s twin masts and 
long shadows echo these forms, drawing 
the eye back toward the high horizon line 

right: 

Whistler, Little Lagoon, 1879-80, etching and drypoint, 
The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Whistler, The Riva, No. 1, 1879-80, etching and 
drypoint, The Frick Collection 


via a series of zigzagging vertical elements. 
To depict the play of light on the water in a 
monochromatic medium, Whistler experi¬ 
mented with the use of plate tone—ink left 
on the copper plate before printing to cre¬ 
ate tonal effects of different intensities. For 
this impression, Whistler wiped the bottom 
of the plate lightly to suggest the growing 


darkness. He varied his graphic style to sug¬ 
gest the textures of the sea: feathery lines 
toward the bottom of the page indicate low, 
curling waves, while the glassy water around 
the ship is represented by a few crisply 
etched lines. Despite the expressive variety 
of Whistler’s techniques, the etching’s overall 
effect is spare; it conveys a fleeting view of 
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life on the lagoon with the utmost economy 
of means. The Riva , No. 1 (above) presents 
the busy quay in front of Whistler’s lodgings 
on the Riva degli Schiavoni. In this work, 
the artist combined two vantage points to 
encompass both the bustling activity below 
him and the long row of buildings that line 
the wharf. The domes and clock tower of 
San Marco appear just above the rooftops at 
the far right, underscoring the artist’s char¬ 
acteristic unwillingness to highlight familiar 
tourist sites. 

Whistler intended to re-establish his 
place in the art world with a series of 
one-man exhibitions of his Venice etchings 
and pastels. Upon his return to London, in 
November 1880, he began printing the First 
Venice Set in preparation for its publica¬ 
tion by the Fine Arts Society, a project he 
hoped would prove lucrative. The Society 
had ordered one hundred impressions of 


each of the twelve views in the set. Whistler 
worked for more than a decade to fulfill 
the commission, thus extending his creative 
involvement with the Venice etchings well 
beyond his stay in Italy. The artist considered 
each impression a unique work of art and 
often made changes to the plates while print¬ 
ing, adding or adjusting figures and experi¬ 
menting with plate tone to evoke different 
conditions of light and atmosphere. Inking 
plates to achieve dramatic tonal effects was 
a controversial practice, and Whistler was 
criticized in the press for the “artistic print¬ 
ing” of many of his plates. Yet this aspect 
of his process was responsible for the etch¬ 
ings’ eventual success: over time, the differ¬ 
ent versions became objects of competition 
for print enthusiasts seeking to chart each 
composition’s evolution from impression 
to impression. Celebrated American collec¬ 
tors such as Charles Lang Freer and Samuel 


Putnam Avery amassed extensive holdings 
of Whistler’s etchings, often with the help of 
the artist himself. 

Henry Clay Frick’s respect for Whistler 
as a printmaker is demonstrated by the 
fact that the First Venice Set was the first 
acquisition of prints he made after decid¬ 
ing to leave his collection to the public. 
This purchase, made in March 1915 from 
the gallery Knoedler 8c Co., was followed 
one month later by the acquisition of an 
engraving by Diirer and two magnificent 
etchings by Rembrandt. Frick would go on 
to purchase nine more etchings by the Dutch 
master, and his collecting of Rembrandt and 
Whistler in tandem testifies to the esteem in 
which Whistler’s etched oeuvre was held at 
the time. In a history of the etching medium 
published in 1914, Whistler was named “the 
consummate master of modern times... 
on the same altitude as the art’s supreme 
protagonist [Rembrandt].” The association 
was one that Whistler would have valued, 
for he was influenced by Rembrandt not 
only as an etcher, but also as a painter of 
landscapes and portraits. He also acknowl¬ 
edged debts to Hals, Velazquez, Van Dyck, 
and Gainsborough. In collecting Whistler’s 
paintings alongside great works by these 
Old Masters, Frick appears to have made the 
same connection.— Caitlin Ford Henningsen, 
Curatorial Assistant 


Portraits, Pastels, Prints: Whistler in The 
Frick Collection is organized by Curatorial 
Assistants Joanna Sheers and Caitlin Ford 
Henningsen, in conjunction with Senior 
Curator Susan Grace Galassi. 
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Life on the Water 

An Extraordinary Veduta by Francesco Guardi 


A beautiful veduta of Venice, the View 
of the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere 
by Francesco Guardi, has been generously 
loaned to The Frick Collection by a pri¬ 
vate collector and is on display in the West 
Gallery. Guardi’s name is inextricably associ¬ 
ated with Venice and the Grand Tour, one 
of the most important cultural phenom¬ 
ena in mid-eighteenth-century Europe. A 
visit to Italy was thought to be the perfect 
finishing touch in the education of afflu¬ 
ent individuals, who were attracted by its 
legacy of Greco-Roman and Renaissance art 
and architecture. Particularly in Rome and 
Venice, the visits of such travelers created a 
demand for vedute , souvenir paintings that 
depicted views of towns and buildings rang¬ 
ing from the meticulously accurate to the 
picturesque and the imaginary. 

Although he painted a few religious 
scenes and allegories, it was not these that 
made Francesco Guardi’s reputation during 
his lifetime and posthumously. Instead, he 
was renowned then and now as a painter 
of vedute , a genre that the art critics of his 
time ranked as less elevated and praisewor¬ 
thy than religious representations, historical 
scenes, and portraits. Consequently, veduta 
painters such as Guardi and Canaletto 
were looked down upon by their Venetian 
contemporaries for being “commercial” 

right: 

Francesco Guardi (1712-1793), The Giudecca with 
the Zattere, Looking West towards the Church of Santa 
Marta, c. 1755, black chalk, pen, and brown wash on 
paper, private collection 

opposite page: 

Guardi, View of the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere, 
c. 1765-70, oil on canvas, private collection 


painters, as opposed to serious artists such 
as Piazzetta, Sebastiano Ricci, Tiepolo, and 
others whose names today sound unfa¬ 
miliar to most non-specialists. This would 
explain why Guardi is not mentioned in 
the most important biography of Venetian 
painters, Alessandro Longhi’s Compendio 
delle Vite dei Pittori Veneziani Istorici piu 
Rinomati (1762), which was written at a time 
when Guardi was already a well-established 
painter of vedute. 

View of the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere 
is unusual in a number of ways, both in 
terms of the genre and within Guardi’s pro¬ 
duction. The picture’s monumental dimen¬ 
sions—which tell us that it was painted for 
an important collector, since it could only 
have hung in a grand room or picture gal¬ 
lery—make it stand out among the smaller, 
more intimate views of Venice that Guardi 
usually painted. As only two other vedute of 
this scale by Guardi are known to exist (both 
in Waddesdon Manor, Aylesbury, England), 


the work is extremely rare. It was painted 
as one of a pair, probably between 1765 and 
1770, although its pendant, The Bacino di 
San Marco with the Molo and the Doges ’ 
Palace, was lost in a fire at the Musee des 
Beaux-Arts, Strasbourg, in 1947. The pres¬ 
ent painting shows a view of the Giudecca 
Canal and the southern shore of Venice, 
probably observed from the eastern section 
of Giudecca Island looking northwest. The 
houses on the left of the painting, which 
function as a counterweight to the rest of 
the composition, must be on the west end of 
the island. Across the canal, the bank forms 
a gentle curve in the shape of a reversed S; 
this area is still known as the Fondamenta 
delle Zattere (“quay of the rafts”). The dome 
and the columned facade at the center of 
the painting belong to the Church of the 
Gesuati (Santa Maria del Rosario), which 
was built in the Palladian style during the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century. To 
the right along the quay is the Ospedale degli 
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Incurabili. Completed in 1591, it was con¬ 
structed to house terminal syphilis patients; 
during Guardi’s time, it served as an orphan¬ 
age and was an important center for choral 
music. In the painting, the orphans’ laundry 
can be seen drying on a line hung along the 
building’s facade. 

An exquisite pen and ink drawing (oppo¬ 
site page), now in a private collection, sug¬ 
gests that Guardi sketched the subject in situ, 
looking west down the quay from a point 
just beyond the Gesuati, noting the names of 
the buildings as he worked. The westernmost 
stretches of the bank on the left, which show 
the Punta di Santa Marta and the church of 
the same name, are observed from the same 
point of view in the drawing and in the oil 
painting, although in the latter the view is 


extended considerably to the right. This sug¬ 
gests that the drawing may have been used in 
conjunction with at least one other drawing 
of the Gesuati and the Ospedale, seen from 
the other side of the canal. Alternatively, 
Guardi may have sketched the Zattere again 
from the eastern section of Giudecca Island 
across the canal, looking in the same direc¬ 
tion as he did for the drawing mentioned 
above and “expanding out,” as it were, to 
achieve the same perspective while includ¬ 
ing in the picture more buildings to the 
right. He also may have relied on an optical 
device such as the camera lucida , an aid for 
drawing made with a convex mirror and a 
lens, which might account for some of the 
perspective distortion. 

The zattere , or rafts, that Guardi shows 


bustling between the Giudecca and the 
quays are probably similar to those that 
gave the area its name. Such rafts were used 
to unload wood from the terraferma onto 
the embankment. Alongside a few small 
palazziy visible in the drawing, the presence 
of artisans’ workshops and humbler build¬ 
ings gives this part of the city a distinctly 
working-class atmosphere, very different 
from the grand quarters around St. Mark’s 
Square and the city’s wealthier neighbor¬ 
hoods. Guardi was actually the first artist 
to depict this stretch of the Venetian shore. 
Another drawing by him, also in a private 
collection, records a view of the opposite 
side of the canal, with notes about the 
colors and textures he observed. There are 
at least seven other paintings by Guardi 
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showing views of the Giudecca Canal and 
the Zattere—though none are as technically 
accomplished or as ambitious in scale as 
this version—suggesting that the artist was 
particularly attracted by the possibilities of 
the area as a subject. 

The lively, everyday, unpretentious, and 
even shabby aspects of Venice are ongoing 
themes throughout Guardi’s oeuvre. Perhaps 
this focus served as the basis for nineteenth- 
century descriptions of Guardi as a poor 
bohemian who had to peddle his paintings 
to survive. This romanticized character bears 
little or no resemblance to the historical 
Guardi, a prosperous artist who employed 
a number of assistants. The painter may 
have worked in the studio of Canaletto, 
whose vedute (especially those painted 
before Canalettos departure for England, 
in 1746) are an important influence on the 

above: 

Guardi, View of Venice, c. 1765-75, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Guardi, Regatta in Venice, c. 1775-80, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


development of his own. A typical veduta 
by Canaletto, such as the Piazza San Marco 
(c. 1725), now in The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, records the perspective 
and details of the city’s familiar landmarks, 
while the presence of small figures provides 
an idea of scale, similar to the way in which 
schematic men and women are often used by 
architects in technical drawings. In compari¬ 
son, Guardi seems less interested in accu¬ 
rate architectural detail and perspective, and 
more in the figures and general atmosphere 
of his scenes. In the View of the Giudecca 
Canal and the Zattere , the different occupa¬ 
tions of the men aboard the boats in the 
foreground and the busy rafts gliding across 
the canal are worthy of the viewer’s attention 
in their own right and are presented on equal 
terms with the architectural backdrop, rather 
than being accessories to it. 

The preference for the mundane in 
the painting is representative of Guardi’s 
personal vision and aesthetics, but it also 
responded to the interests of his patrons. 
In producing images such as the View 
of the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere , a 


“commercial” artist such as Guardi must 
have been catering to the tastes of his clients. 
At the same time, the fact that his patrons 
took these paintings home as souvenirs con¬ 
tributed to projecting a particular vision of 
Italy abroad that would color the memories 
of returning Grand Tourists as well as the 
expectations of prospective ones. Thus, the 
presence of these paintings in English and 
French collections helped to expand the tra¬ 
ditional notion of “the picturesque” and to 
develop it in a particular direction. 

Although the complete provenance of the 
View of the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere 
has not yet been established, it is known to 
have been in England for many years. The 
current owner purchased the painting from 
a descendant of the distinguished French 
patroness of the arts Comtesse Martine 
de Behague (1869-1939), who acquired it 
in 1910. Until her death, the well-traveled, 
intelligent, and independent comtesse was 
known for the lively gatherings of compos¬ 
ers, painters, and poets in her Paris hotel, 
during which she often sported an eccentric 
green wig. Like Henry Clay Frick, she was an 
avid and eclectic collector. 

Frick and his family visited Europe 
many times, and these trips were not so 
different in spirit from those of the original 
Grand Tourists. His travels introduced him 
to the kind of European art collections on 
which he would model his own, and also 
gave him an excellent opportunity to buy 
works of art. Frick is known to have visited 
artists’ studios while abroad, and it is pos¬ 
sible that he may have called on the Spanish 
painter Martin Rico y Ortega (1833-1908) 
during the family’s first trip to Venice in 
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the spring of 1893. Rico was an internation¬ 
ally acclaimed artist who had established 
himself in Venice about twenty years earlier 
and specialized in views of the city. Two 
years after his visit to Venice, Frick bought 
Rico’s Fishermens Houses at Venice (c. 1890), 
an evocative study of light shimmering on 
shabby waterfront houses, gleaming water, 
fishing boats with wicker fish traps, and a 
campanile in the distance. (The painting 
is now at Clayton, the former Frick family 
home in Pittsburgh.) 

In many ways, Rico was a modern-day 
Guardi to Frick’s late-nineteenth-century 
Grand Tourist. Frick, however, must have 
thought that his collection was not com¬ 
plete without the real thing and did not 
hesitate when Knoedler, the dealer through 
whom he acquired many of his paintings, 
offered him two Guardis in 1913, View of 
Venice (opposite page), and Regatta in Venice 
(above). Five years later, Frick purchased a 
third painting by Guardi, View on the Grand 
Canal, Venice (c. 1760), from the estate of 
Virginia P. Bacon. Fie displayed all three 
paintings at Eagle Rock, his summer home 
in Massachusetts, and after his death, in 1919, 
they passed to his daughter Helen Clay Frick. 
Miss Frick took View of Venice and Regatta 
in Venice to her New York apartment and 
View on the Grand Canal, Venice to Clayton, 
where it remains today. The first two vedute 
were bequeathed to The Frick Collection 
by Miss Frick on her death in 1984 and are 
displayed in the Reading Room of the Frick 
Art Reference Library. 

Specialists have dated the View of Venice 
to the late 1760s or early 1770s, and the 
Regatta in Venice to the late 1770s, which 


suggests that the two pictures were not 
painted as a pair. Their provenance, how¬ 
ever, indicates that the paintings have been 
together since shortly after the second canvas 
was completed. 

View of Venice is similar in feel to the View 
of the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere, despite 
its smaller format. At left is the Ponte dei Tre 
Archi, named for its distinct shape; the grand 
building in the center of the composition is 
the Palazzo Surian-Bellotto, a good example 
of the domestic architecture of Venice’s elite. 
But perhaps the most enchanting feature of 
the painting is the lively figures that inhabit 
it: outside the palazzo, liveried servants await 
the arrival of guests; next door, less affluent 
women hang their washing out to dry on the 
balconies of their modest houses. The same 
can be said of the second painting, Regatta in 
Venice, which is animated by a crowd watch¬ 
ing the colorfully dressed crews of gondoliers 
as the boats approach the volta del canal , a 
sharp turn of the Canal Grande. It stands 
out for the rendering of the sky, a delicate 
harmony of pink, mauve, and blue. 

The importance of the View of the 


Giudecca Canal and the Zattere is best 
understood when compared to the two less 
unusual, if still excellent, canvases in the 
Frick’s permanent collection. The different 
formats and scale also bring our attention 
to the technical problems that the grand 
scale of the View of the Giudecca Canal and 
the Zattere must have posed for the painter: 
in this picture the figures had to be much 
larger than those Guardi was accustomed to 
painting, and, therefore, he had to relinquish 
his calligraphic, sketchy manner with some 
lines drawn with a pen. Instead, and in spite 
of being by the same hand, the figures in the 
foreground of the View of the Giudecca Canal 
and the Zattere are executed with a brush and 
in a more painterly way, somewhat reminis¬ 
cent of the works of the artist’s near con¬ 
temporary Bernardo Bellotto (1720-1780). 
Guardi’s unmistakable sensitivity, however, 
pervades the whole painting. This generous 
long-term loan is a wonderful guest in our 
permanent collection and will reward all 
who come to the Frick especially to look at 
it.— Pablo Perez d’Ors, Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Landscapes of the Dutch Golden Age 

Hobbemas Village among Trees and Village with Water Mill among Trees 


T he Dutch master Meyndert Hobbema 
ranks among the greatest landscape 
painters of the seventeenth century. The 
Frick Collection’s Village among Trees (oppo¬ 
site page) and Village with Water Mill among 
Trees (below) are superb examples of his 
work, in which he renders elements of air 
and earth with equally splendid degrees 
of craftsmanship. Depicting winding roads, 
half-timbered houses, swaying treetops, and 
luminous, cloud-filled skies, these pictures 
celebrate the charm of the rustic and the sen¬ 
suous qualities of nature. Village among Trees 
recently underwent conservation by Dorothy 
Mahon of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
a process she discusses in the article on page 
15. The treatment has provided an occasion 
for renewed consideration of Hobbema and 
his long-admired but little-studied works. 

Hobbema was a lifelong citizen of 
Amsterdam. Although few details of his career 
are known, his surviving oeuvre indicates that 
he devoted himself to landscape painting. He 
spent some part of the 1650s as a pupil of 
Jacob van Ruisdael (1628/29-1682), the most 
versatile Dutch landscape painter. Although 
Ruisdael certainly influenced him, Hobbema 
approached landscape painting very differ¬ 
ently. His oeuvre, comprising mainly scenes 
of woods and villages, is characterized by 
specialization rather than diversity. He seems 
also to have eschewed Ruisdael’s interest in 

right: 

Meyndert Hobbema (1638-1709), Village with Water 
Mill among Trees , probably 1665, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Hobbema, Village among Trees , 1665, oil on oak panel, 
The Frick Collection 


brooding atmosphere and dramatic pros¬ 
pects, preferring the even flow of a water 
mill to his master’s evocative waterfalls. 
Hobbema’s placid, rustic views found a niche 
in the market for landscape painting that 
flourished in the Dutch Republic during 
the seventeenth century. Following his mar¬ 
riage in 1668, Hobbema was appointed to 
the well-paid position of municipal wine- 
gauger (the official who measured a vendor’s 
stock to determine the appropriate tax) and 
thereafter no longer relied on his craft as a 
source of income. He continued to produce 
landscapes—although with less frequency— 
throughout the 1670s and 1680s, possibly for 
the open market, commissions, or his own 
pleasure. His celebrated masterpiece Avenue 
at Middelharnis , now in the National Gallery, 
London, dates to 1689. 


Village among Trees, painted on oak 
panel, is signed and dated 1665—a high 
point of Hobbema’s most productive decade. 
Village with Water Mill, painted on canvas, 
is not dated, but was most likely created at 
about the same time. Another very similar 
canvas, A View on a High Road, now in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
bears the same date. In these three works, 
the artist repeats a basic compositional 
scheme: a mass of towering trees at left, just 
beyond an open foreground, with cottages 
tucked into shady groves and a dirt road 
that winds from the foreground into the 
distance. Hobbema incorporates into each 
scene unique elements, such as a water mill 
and a dilapidated picket fence in the Frick 
pictures and a small pond in the Washington 
work. He varies the paintings’ shared motifs, 
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rearranging the logs and broken branches in 
the foregrounds and opting for different col¬ 
ors for the buildings. This process of repeti¬ 
tion and alternation reveals that these images 
are artful constructions rather than pure 
transcriptions of nature. While the trees and 
houses in the paintings resemble those com¬ 
monly found in the eastern provinces of the 
Netherlands, such elements from life served 
only as Hobbema’s starting point. Like most 
seventeenth-century Dutch landscape paint¬ 
ings, these pictures were devised in the stu¬ 
dio using established pictorial conventions 
and a repertory of motifs that remain within 
the bounds of what one could see in life. 

Hobbema’s inclination to repeat com¬ 
positions and motifs belies his breadth as a 
painter who found great richness in details. 
The Frick pictures are filled with enlivening 
touches, such as the glimpses of grassy clear¬ 
ings through the twisting verticals of the tree 


trunks and the pools of warm sunlight and 
shadow that alternate across the dry earth, 
cottage facades, and leaves of the trees. They 
also exhibit an enormous range of brush- 
work. He employs broad sweeps of paint 
for the sky and the clouds, deft flecks of the 
brush for the foliage, fluid strokes for the 
ruts in the roads, and dabs of pale yellow and 
green for the effect of glimmering sunlight 
filtered through the trees. 

These paintings embrace an already long- 
established tenet of Dutch art that celebrated 
the picturesque qualities of the rustic, the 
ramshackle, and the irregular. Hobbema and 
his contemporaries recognized the particular 
visual appeal of misshapen roofs and gnarled 
tree trunks—similar to that of the rumpled 
tablecloths in the genre pictures of the day. 
The broken tree branches scattered through¬ 
out the foregrounds of the Frick pictures 
also serve a thematic function, suggesting 


that a storm has recently passed. The trees 
continue to bend and sway in the breeze, 
but the sun now shines brightly and the vil¬ 
lagers have resumed their activities. These 
paintings thus illustrate the calm that follows 
the storm—a recurring allegorical theme in 
seventeenth-century Dutch art, most directly 
expressed in seascapes. Here, no narrative 
or overt symbolism is intended. Rather, it is 
the broad subject of nature’s renewal that is 
pictured in concrete terms. 

The figures in both Frick paintings are 
summarily rendered with only a few strokes 
of the brush and with minimal detail. Their 
almost impressionistic treatment contrasts 
with the great care and skill with which 
Hobbema executes the landscape. Hobbema 
occasionally hired specialists to paint the fig¬ 
ures in his works (as landscape artists of the 
period often did), but here their rapid han¬ 
dling suggests that he executed them himself. 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



Painted directly over the finished landscapes, 
the figures are of secondary importance; 
without them, however, the paintings would 
be very different in effect. The tiny villagers 
provide a sense of scale, making the trees 
and the surrounding landscape seem all the 
more magnificent by comparison. They are 
also opportunities for the artist to distrib¬ 
ute splashes of pure color—red, black, and 
white—against a palette otherwise limited 
to greens and earth tones. In a detail of 
Village among Trees (above), a woman tends 
to a destitute and possibly injured man 
with bare legs and feet. A similar inter¬ 
action is depicted in Village with Water Mill, 
where, in the mid-ground at right, a seated 
man in red reaches out his hand, seemingly 
to accept something from two passersby. 

above: 

Hobbema, detail of Village among Trees , 1665, 
oil on oak panel, The Frick Collection 


These encounters are open-ended in mean¬ 
ing and, although they may underscore the 
theme of the calm that follows the storm, 
they are visual rather than narrative devices. 
They draw the eye into the composition, 
redirecting the viewer’s attention to the ele¬ 
ments of nature that are so skillfully ren¬ 
dered. When standing before these paintings, 
one is less inclined to think of Hobbemas 
technical mastery or pictorial strategy, than 
to imagine the feeling of the crisp breeze 
and warm sun, the scent of the grass and dry 
earth, and the sound of the rustling leaves. 

By the end of his life, Hobbema seemed 
all but forgotten by his compatriots. He is 
not included in Arnold Houbraken’s major 
biographical text on Dutch painters, which 
was published only a decade after Hobbema’s 
death, nor is he mentioned in any other art 
treatise of the period. This neglect prob¬ 
ably is due in large part to his dwindling 


output and the shadow cast by Ruisdael’s 
larger and more diverse oeuvre. Beginning 
in the second half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, Hobbema’s critical fortune 
revived. Collectors and artists, particularly 
in England, expressed enormous admiration 
for his paintings along with those by Ruisdael 
and other Dutch masters. Henry Clay Frick 
and the collectors of his generation followed 
suit. When Frick acquired the Village among 
Trees and Village with Water Mill, in 1902 
and 1911, respectively, Hobbema’s reputation 
as one of the major figures of the Dutch 
Golden Age had long been established. The 
paintings thus appealed to the collector as 
sought-after masterpieces of an important 
school, further validated by their British 
provenance. He surely appreciated them also 
as beautiful evocations of a pleasant coun¬ 
tryside, just as the city dwellers of the Dutch 
Republic had during the seventeenth century. 
The catalogue of the 1909 Hudson-Fulton 
exhibition at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, to which Frick lent his Village among 
Trees , described Hobbema’s work as dis¬ 
playing “a Sabbath-like repose and beauty, 
inviting the beholder to transplant himself 
in spirit beneath the trees of their shady, 
winding walks.” A century later, the painter’s 
rustic views, which still hold places of honor 
in many major collections—as they do in 
The Frick Collection, alongside works by 
Rembrandt, Hals, Ruisdael, and Vermeer— 
elicit the same response. Even with an under¬ 
standing of the intellectual and technical 
contrivances behind their creation, the viewer 
may still experience the sensuous qualities 
of Hobbema’s beautifully rendered illusions. 
—Joanna Sheers , Curatorial Assistant 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Hobbema’s Village among Trees 

Undergoes Conservation at The Metropolitan Museum of Art 



T he Frick Collection is fortunate to pos¬ 
sess two landscapes by the esteemed 
Dutch painter Meyndert Flobbema. One of 
the two, Village among Trees , recently under¬ 
went treatment by the Paintings Conservation 
Department of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. The landscape, executed in 
oil on oak panel, was last restored more than 
sixty years ago. At that time, a thick varnish 
was applied that subsequently oxidized and 
discolored. Even more distracting was the 
presence of inky black marks throughout 
the sky, which were the pores of the panels 
wood grain showing through the paint. After 
a yearlong conservation, these two problems 
have been corrected and Hobbema’s natural¬ 
istic details are legible once again. 

The trees, buildings, and figures in the 
landscape were exceptionally well preserved 
and showed no signs of significant change or 
damage from earlier cleanings. Most prob¬ 
lematic was the deterioration that marred 
the appearance of the sky and rendered the 
cloud at the top left of the composition a 
heavy, leaden mass. 

The painting’s panel support is con¬ 
structed of three oak boards glued together 
with the grain oriented horizontally. Exami¬ 
nation of the panel with the aid of a stereo- 
binocular microscope revealed that the 
support had been prepared with a thin chalk 
ground of the kind typically used by Dutch 
painters during the seventeenth century. 
Further analysis indicated that the severe 

above: 

Conservator Dorothy Mahon at work on the Frick’s 
Village among Trees. During the yearlong treatment, she 
removed a layer of discolored varnish and concealed 
dark marks that had appeared in the landscape’s sky. 


darkening of passages in the sky had not 
been caused by the increased transparency 
of the ground layer, as previously thought, 
but by irreversible changes in the upper 
paint layers that contain lead white. It is 
likely that the appearance of the wood grain 
occurred relatively soon after the painting 
was completed. This is evidenced by the 
presence of a very thin layer of restora¬ 
tion in the sky, which surely was applied to 
conceal the increased visibility of the wood 
grain. (The fact that the restoration layer is 
insoluble suggests that it was done centuries 
ago, rather than more recently.) The chemi¬ 
cal reaction between particular components 
of oil paint that contributes to a decrease in 
the opacity of paint containing lead white, 
as well as other metallic pigments, has been 
identified only recently by conservators and 
scientists. Investigations are under way at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific Research to help us under¬ 
stand what initiates this phenomenon in 


some paintings but not in others. 

The treatment of Village among Trees 
began with the removal of the discolored 
varnish, which instantly restored clarity 
and depth to the tonal values and spa¬ 
tial relationships in the landscape. A thin, 
natural resin varnish was applied to isolate 
Hobbema’s original work from the restora¬ 
tion, and selective and precise retouching 
was carried out using a stable, non-yellowing 
medium mixed with dry pigments to con¬ 
ceal the dark marks of the wood grain. This 
approach corrected the flaw while maintain¬ 
ing a significant portion of the original sky. 
A final, very thin application of varnish 
adjusted the overall surface saturation and 
gloss without obscuring the delicate low- 
relief texture of the artist’s brushstrokes. 
Museum visitors can now enjoy all aspects 
of Hobbema’s charming and poetic land¬ 
scape as he intended .—Dorothy Mahon, 
Conservator, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 
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LIBRARY 


A Trip through Time 

Guidebooks for Grand Tourists 


T ravelers are the same the world over: 

the casual tourist or scholar-antiquar¬ 
ian prepares for arrival in a new city by 
turning to a well-written and illustrated 
guidebook. Beginning in the late nineteenth 
century, travelers trusted their Baedekers, 
while the Touring Club Italiano guides 
became the bible for art historians who vis¬ 
ited the Eternal City or other Italian cultural 
centers. Along with hundreds of these mod¬ 
ern guides, the Frick Art Reference Library is 
fortunate to have a remarkable collection of 
rare guidebooks from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which helped Grand 
Tourists navigate the streets of Seville, Paris, 
Rome, and Venice. 

Although most of these treasures are 
housed alongside the Library’s rare books, 
they were not acquired as rare books per 
se, even though so many of them are first 
editions, lavishly bound, and replete with 
beautifully executed prints of city views 
and monuments as seen through the eyes 
of another era. Rather, they were acquired 
as records of the original locations of paint¬ 
ings, altarpieces, sculptures, and other works 
of art that were moved (or even lost) as the 


physical and cultural topog¬ 
raphy of cities changed over 
time. As such, guidebooks 
from the past are an integral 
part of art historical research. 

Because of the value guide¬ 
books have for scholars, the 
Library has made—from its 
earliest days—a concerted effort to collect 
them. A number of these books, such as the 
Description historique des curiosites de VEglise 
de Paris (1763) and the Nouvelle description 
des chateaux et pares de Versailles et de Marly 
(1764), were purchased abroad during the 
1920s by the Library’s peripatetic founder, 
Helen Clay Frick. In addition, the Library’s 
many agents throughout Europe were charged 
to seek out guidebooks to ensure that these 
helpful tools would be available to researchers 
needing to trace the “biographies” of works of 
art over the centuries. 

Without a doubt, the Library’s greatest 
foreign agent was Clotilde Briere Misme, wife 
of Musee du Louvre curator Gaston Briere, 
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who tirelessly obtained photographs and 
books of all kinds for the Library between 
1920 and 1956. Among the most beautiful of 
the guidebooks Mme Briere sent back to the 
Frick from Europe is the Voyage archeologique 
etpittoresque dans le departement de VAube et 
dans Eancien diocese de Troyes. Published in 


top right: 

Josef Alexandre Campion’s 1787 guidebook of Paris and 
its environs includes aquatints of the area’s principal 
monuments, including this one in Louveciennes. 

right: 

Many of the Library’s rare travel books, such as this 
guide to Rome, published in 1765, feature large, detailed 
fold-out maps. 

opposite page: 

Published in 1625, Pietro Martire Fellini’s Trattato 
nuovo delle cose maravigliose delValma-citta 
di Roma... is one of the earliest guidebooks in the 
Library’s collection. 
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1837, this oversized book is full of hauntingly 
shaded lithographs of churches in bucolic 
settings, as well as plans and detailed ren¬ 
derings of facades, interior sculpture, and 
stained glass windows. Designed with the 
armchair traveler in mind, it served as a 
detailed record of the artistic patrimony of 
the province rather than a guidebook for 
walking tours, yet its usefulness to the art 
researcher is much the same. 

In addition to helping determine a past 
location of a painting or altarpiece, guide¬ 
books can expand a researcher’s under¬ 
standing of the temper of times past. The 
1787 Vues pittoresques des principaux edi¬ 
fices de Paris, for example, offers a window 
into life at the end of the ancien regime. 
Included is a charming aquatint of the 
Pavilion de Louveciennes (opposite page, 
top), for which Madame du Barry commis¬ 
sioned Jean-Honore Fragonard’s Progress 
of Love, now the centerpiece of the Frick’s 
Fragonard Room. 

One of the Library’s earliest guidebooks, 
published in 1625 (above), provides the sev¬ 
enteenth-century visitor to Rome with infor¬ 
mation about ancient monuments such as 
the Pantheon and Temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
along with lists of Roman emperors, doges of 
Venice, and dukes of Savoy. Also included is 
the prescribed sequence of stations for wor¬ 
ship during different periods of the religious 
calendar. (During Advent, for example, the 
guide directs pilgrims to more than thirty 
churches and specific chapels.) 

The Library’s vellum-bound Guida de 
Forestieri di Venezia , published in 1700, mea¬ 
sures only 4 1/2 by 3 inches—small enough 
to fit easily into a Grand Tourist’s pocket or 
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purse. Within its pages are statistics about 
the city’s births and deaths between 1678 
and 1698; practical information about the 
traghetti, or gondola routes, that traverse the 
Grand Canal; and the fold-out of fold-outs, 
an 18-by-n-inch map of Venice that identi¬ 
fies the city’s many churches, convents, and 
palaces. Giambattista Albrizzi’s beautifully 
illustrated Guida di Venezia of 1740, on the 
other hand, takes you on a six-day walk¬ 
ing tour of the lagoon city, one sestiero 
(neighborhood) after another, illuminating 
every detail about the art and architecture 
encountered along the way. On day four, 
travelers are invited to visit the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi (German Trade building) to see the 
famous frescoes executed on its facade in 
1508 by Titian and Giorgione. Today, sadly, 
only one fragment survives, but thanks in 
part to the description in Albrizzi’s guide, 
modern researchers have a sense of what the 
frescoes looked like as an ensemble. 

Perhaps most poignantly, the Library’s 


travel books played an instrumental role in 
a project undertaken during World War II, 
when the Library staff assisted the War 
Department’s Roberts Commission in map¬ 
ping targets to be avoided by the Allies’ bom¬ 
bardiers. Further echoes of the disasters of war 
are recorded in Lord Methuen’s Normandy 
Diary:...Survivals and Losses of Historical 
Monuments in North-Western France...and 
in that Part of Belgium traversed by 21st Army 
Group in 1944-45, which the Library acquired 
in 1952, the year it was published. 

As much as we appreciate these guide¬ 
books for their value to researchers today, we 
also treasure them for their fold-out maps, 
exquisite woodblock prints, lithographs, and 
etchings, as they transport us back to a 
moment when, figuratively speaking, we can 
walk hand in hand with the seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century traveler.— Inge Reist, 
Chief of Research Collections and Programs 
and Director of the Center for the History of 
Collecting in America 
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COMMUNITY 


Director’s Circle Dinner, Young Fellows Ball, Director’s Trip to California 

Events Provide Support for Frick Programs 



O n January 12, Director Anne L. Poulet 
hosted a dinner for members of the 
Director’s Circle, a group of supporters com¬ 
mitted to ensuring that The Frick Collection 
has the necessary resources to maintain its 
tradition of excellence. Following cock¬ 
tails in the Garden Court, author Cynthia 
Saltzman spoke about Henry Clay Frick and 
his acquisition of the Ilchester Rembrandt. 
Dinner was served in the dining room of the 
Frick mansion. 

“Les Liaisons Dangereuses” was the 
theme of this year’s Young Fellows gala, held 
on February 26. The annual fundraiser paid 


tribute to the Frick’s famed Fragonard Room 
and was attended by more than six hundred 
Young Fellows and their guests. In keeping 
with the spirit of the evening, the Garden 
Court and Music Room were decorated to 
recall an eighteenth-century French coun¬ 
try garden. Many partygoers—including the 
ball’s chairwomen—wore gowns designed 
by Monique Lhuillier and jewelry by Ivanka 
Trump. The event raised nearly $275,000 in 
support of the museum’s education program. 

Inspired by the Frick’s special exhibition 
Masterpieces of European Painting from the 
Norton Simon Museum, on loan from the 


acclaimed collection in Pasadena, Director 
Anne L. Poulet accompanied a group of 
donors to California in early March. One 
of the many highlights of the week-long 
trip was a dinner at Carolands, a privately 
owned beaux-arts mansion in Hillsborough, 
near San Francisco. The house—constructed 
at the same time as Henry Clay Frick’s 
Fifth Avenue residence—was built by Harriet 
Pullman Carolan, the daughter of George 
Pullman, the maker of the luxury railway car. 

For information about these or upcom¬ 
ing Frick events, please contact Colleen 
Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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Director’s Circle Dinner 1. Cocktails in the Garden Court 2. Members of the Director’s Circle enjoy dinner in the Dining Room 3. Anne L. Poulet and 

Cynthia Saltzman 4. Jean-Marie and Elizabeth Eveillard 5. Louis Auchincloss and June Dyson; photographs by Christine A. Butler Young Fellows “Les Liaisons 

Dangereuses” 6. Chairmen Lydia Fenet, Byrdie Bell, and Allison Aston, Honorary Chairman Monique Lhuillier, Honorary Vice Chairman Ivanka Trump, and 

Chairmen Joann Pailey and Elisabeth Saint-Amand 7. A modern take on Fragonard’s Swing 8. Richard Gomez and Allison Ecung 9. Allison Aston and Bronson van Wyck 

10. Paige Gamble and Juliet Lash; photographs by Christine A. Butler and John Calabrese Director’s Trip to California 11. Jenny Bolt and Bob Martin 

12. Carolands 13. Anne L. Poulet and Crispin Vaughan 14. Henry Johnson, Margot Bogert, Carole Bailey, and Colin B. Bailey; photographs by John Martin and Mick Hales 
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SPRING/SUMMER CALENDAR 


Education Programs 

Unless otherwise noted, programs are free but reservations are required. To register, please visit 
www.frick.org/education. For more information, e-mail education@frick.org. 


The Frick Collection is pleased to offer the 
following talks and seminars to support, 
enrich, and enliven the current special 
exhibition, Portraits, Pastels, and Prints: 
Whistler in The Frick Collection. 

GALLERY CONVERSATION 

Saturday, June 13, at 11:00 a.m. 

Participants will study and discuss selected 
works of art featured in the special 
exhibition. Instructor: Rika Burnham, 

Head of Education 

GALLERY TALKS 

Saturday, June 20, at 11:00 a.m. 

Thursday, June 25, at 2:00 p.m. 

Saturday, July 18, at 11:00 a.m. 

Tuesday, July 21, at 11:00 a.m. 

Saturday, August 8, at 11:00 a.m. 

Wednesday, August 12, at 2:00 p.m. 

Join a curator for a one-hour talk about the 
works in the special exhibition. 

SEMINAR 

Monday, July 13, 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

James McNeill Whistler in 
The Frick Collection 

An in-depth seminar devoted to the 
works featured in the special exhibition. 


Instructor: Senior Curator Susan Grace 
Galassi. Cost: $100 ($90 Members); register 
online or by calling (212) 547-0671. 

The following are programs created 
especially for students with an exceptional 
interest in the arts. 

ART CLUB 

Tuesday through Friday, 

July 14-17,1:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

Heroes and Myths 

During this four-day course, middle school 
students will learn classic myths and 
legends then reinvent them through writing, 
sketching, poetry, and more. Instructor: 
Jennie Coyne, Assistant Museum Educator 
Materials fee: $25 

LIVE AT THE FRICK 

Tuesday through Thursday, 

July 21-30,11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Intense Looks 

This two-week course focuses on the 
masterpieces of Bellini, Rembrandt, 
and Whistler in the Frick’s permanent 
collection. Open to high school juniors 
and seniors and college students. Instructor: 
Rika Burnham, Head of Education 


Give to the 

ANNUAL FUND 

before June 30! 

Please consider giving to the Annual 
Fund by making a contribution before 
the end of our fiscal year, June 30. The 
Annual Fund provides support for all 
of the museum’s vital programs and 
services, from lectures to Library acqui¬ 
sitions. Contributions of $1,000 or more 
are listed in the Annual Report. Your gift 
is greatly appreciated! 

Please send checks, made payable 
to The Frick Collection, to 

Annual Fund 
The Frick Collection 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 

To contribute online, please visit 
www.frick.org. 

For information about wire transfers 
or to make a stock gift, please contact 
Mary Emerson at (212) 347-6870 or 
e-mail emerson@frick.org. 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and gift items related to the Frick’s 
exhibitions and collections. You can visit 
the shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 



Mr. Frick’s Palace 

48 pages 

soft cover: $12.95 



Handbook of 
Paintings 

168 pages 
soft cover: $10.95 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 288-0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $12.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, New York 10021 
(212) 288-8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 


Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 


The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick. 



























